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DEPARTMENT OF GEOGRAPHY. 



ARIZONA AND SONORA* 

The word Arizona is undoubtedly derived 
from the Aztec. In the original it is Arizuma, 
and the change is a corruption into the present 
word, which is accepted as Spanish. We have 
no decided information as to its meaning, but 
the impression among those who have been 
curious enough to investigate, is that it signi- 
fies " silver-bearing." This impression gains 
strength from the fact that the Arizona moun- 
tains are very rich in silver, and that a tradi- 
tion of a silver mine, called La Arizona, of in- 
credible richness, still exists among the Mex- 
ican people near the frontier of our newly-ac- 
quired territory. 

The proposed Territory of Arizona is bound- 
ed on the north by the parallel of latitude 
33° 40'; on the east by Texas ; on the south by 
Texas and the Mexican States of Chihuahua 
and Sonora ; and on the west by the Colorado 
river, which separates it from California. This 
great region is about 700 miles long, with an 
average width of about 140 miles, and contains 
nearly 100,000 square miles. 

It embraces within its borders three of the 
largest rivers on the continent west of the Mis- 
sissippi, viz: the Rio Grande, the Gila, and the 
Colorado of the West. The Colorado is the 
only navigable stream, and by its waters and 
those of the Gulf of California, Arizona is 
placed in easy communication with San Fran- 
cisco and the Pacific coast. The natural outlet 
for the productions of Arizona must be through 
a port on the Gulf of California, and the ac- 
quisition of Arizona necessitates the possession 
of Sonora. 

That portion of Arizona now occupied, and 
to which public attention is attracted in so re- 
markable a degree, has been better known here- 
tofore as the Gadsden Purchase. It was ac- 
quired by purchase from Mexico, during the 
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mission of General Gadsden, at a cost of ten 
millions of dollars. In the original treaty, as 
negotiated by General Gadsden, a more south- 
ern boundary than the one adopted by the Sen- 
ate of the United States in confirming the 
treaty, was conceded by Santa Anna. The line 
at present is irregular in its course, and cuts off 
from our territory the head of the Santa Cruz 
river and valley, the Sonoita valley, the San 
Bernardino valley, the whole course of the 
Colorado river from a point twenty miles below 
the mouth of the Gila river, and, worse than 
all, the control of the head of the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia, and the rich and extensive valley of Lake 
Guzman, besides a large and extremely valua- 
ble silver region, well known both to Mexi- 
cans and Americans — the Planchas de la Plata. 
General Gadsden's line included nearly all the 
territory south of the Gila river to the 31st 
parallel of latitude — all the advantages above 
mentioned — and gave us the mouth of the Colo- 
rado river. 

The Gadsden purchase is attached, by act of 
Congress, to the territory of New Mexico. At 
the time of its acquisition there was scarcely 
any population, except a few scattering Mexi- 
cans in the Mesilla valley, and at the old town 
of Tucson, in the centre of the territory. The 
Apache Indian, superior in strength to the 
Mexican, had gradually extirpated every trace 
of civilization, and roamed uninterrupted and 
unmolested, sole possessor of what was once a 
thriving and populous Spanish province. 

In the possession of the writer of these notes 
is a map drawn in 1757, over one hundred years 
ago, presented by the Society of Jesuits to the 
King of Spain. The original of this map is 
now in the archives of the Mexican Govern- 
ment. It was copied, with the notes relating 
to the territory, and to Sonora, Chihuahua and 
Sinaloa, by Captain C. P. Stone, late of the 
United States Army. The map bears the in- 
scription : " Carte levee par la Sociele des Jesuites, 
dedke an Roi d'Espagne en 1757." 

The copy of the map, and the accompanying 
notes, are certified as accurate by the officer of 
the Mexican Government in charge of the ar- 
chives. 

My information, therefore, upon the early 
history of this comparatively unknown domain, 
is accurate and reliable. As early as 1687, a 
Jesuit missionary from the province of Sonora, 
which, in its southern portion, bore already the 
impress of Spanish civilization, descended the 
valley of Santa Cruz river to the Gila. Passing 
down the Gila to its mouth, after exploring tho 
country, he retraced his steps, penetrated the 
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country north of the Gila river for some dis- 
tance, and ascended the Salinas or Salt river, 
and other northern branches of the Gila. The 
explorations of this energetic priest did not 
stop here. Proceeding east, he explored the 
valley of the San Pedro and its branches ; 
thence along the Gila to the Mimbres, and pro- 
bably to the Rio Grande and the Mesilla val- 
ley. Filled with the enthusiasm of his sect, he 
procured authority from the head of the order 
in Mexico, and established missions and settle- 
ments at every available point. 

The reports of the immense mineral wealth 
of the new country, made by the Jesuits, in- 
duced a rapid settlement. There are laid down 
on the map before me more than forty towns 
and Tillages. Many of these were of consider- 
able size. There were a few north of the Gila, 
and several on the lower Gila, near the Colo- 
rado. The Santa Cruz and its tributary val- 
leys teemed with an agricultural and mining 
population. Thousands of enterprising Span- 
iards cultivated the rich valley of the San Pe- 
dro, and scattered settlements flourished at 
every suitable stream and spring at the foot of 
the mountains towards the Rio Grande. 

In the western part of the territory were 
the missions of St. Pierre, St. Paul, St. Mat- 
thias, St. Simond, St. Francisco, Merci, the 
ranches of Eau Clieri, Eau dc la Lunc, and 
others ; on the Santa Cruz the missions of San 
Xavier del Bac, Santiago, San Cayetano and 
San Philipe, the towns of Tucson, Tubac, Re- 
gis, San Agusta, and many others. San Xavier 
del Bac is still in existence. It is a mission 
church of great size and beauty, magnificent- 
ly ornamented within ; $40,000 in solid silver 
served to adorn the altar. Upon the San Pe- 
dro river, where the missions of St. Marco, San 
Salvador, San Pantaloon, Santa Cruz, and the 
towns of Quiduria, Rosario, Eugenia, Victoria 
and San Fernando — the latter at the mouth — 
with many more. To the east some small set- 
tlements were found on the Valle del Sauz, on 
the Mimbres, at the copper mines north of the 
Mimbres, and to the south the immense grazing 
and stock-raising establishment of San Bernar- 
dino, where since have been raised hundreds of 
thousands of cattle and horses. The Indians in 
the vicinity of the missions were reduced first 
to obedience by the Jesuits, and then to sla- 
very by the Spaniards. 

The notes referred to above contain the names 
and localities of more than a hundred silver and 
gold mines, which were worked with great suc- 
cess by the Spaniards. The survey of the Jesuit 
priest, about 1C87, was repeated in 1710, with 
renewed discoveries, and consequent accession 



of population. From this time up to 1757 the 
conquest and settlement of the country was 
prosecuted with vigor, both by the Jesuits' So- 
ciety and Spanish Government. 

The missions and settlements were repeat- 
edly destroyed by the Apaches, and the priests 
and settlers massacred or driven oif. As often 
were they re-established. The Indians at 
length, thoroughly aroused by the cruelties of 
the Spaniards, by whom they were deprived of 
their liberty, forced to labor in the silver mines 
with inadequate food, and barbarously treated, 
finally rose, joined with tribes who had never 
been subdued, and gradually drove out or mas- 
sacred their oppressors. A superior civiliza- 
tion disappeared before their devastating career, 
and to-day there is scarcely a trace of it left, 
except wide-spread ruins, evidences, every- 
where, of extensive and hastily deserted mining 
operations, and the tradition of the country. 
The mission of San Xavier del Bac, and the old 
towns of Tucson and Tubac, are the most pro- 
minent of these remains. 

From 1757 down to 1820, the Spaniards and 
Mexicans continued to work many valuable 
mines near Barbacora, and the notes in my pos- 
session speak of many silver mines, most of 
which contained a per centage of gold. " The 
San Pedro gold mine, in 1748, was worked with 
extraordinary success." Among the mines an- 
ciently worked, as laid down in the authorities 
heretofore referred to, were the Dolores, San 
Antonio, Casa Gordo, Cabrisa, San Juan Bap- 
tista, Santa Anna, (which was worked to the 
depth of 120 yards,) Rosario, Cata de Agua, 
Guadalupe, Connilla, Prieta, Santa Catarina, 
Guzopa, Hurstano, Arpa, Descuhidara, Nasco- 
sare, Arguage, Churinababi, Huacal, Pinal, and 
a great number of others, which it would only 
be tedious to mention. 

Every exploration within the past few years 
has confirmed the statements of the ancient re- 
cords. The testimony of living Mexicans, and 
the tradition of the country, all tend to the 
same end. Colonel A. B. Grey, Colonel Emory, 
Lieutenant Michler, Lieutenant Parke, the Hon. 
John R. Bartlett, late of the United States 
Boundary Commission, all agree in the state- 
ment that the territory has immense resources 
in silver and copper. 

The Hon. John R. Bartlett says of the " Sa- 
linas," one of the northern branches of the Gila, 
that it alone will supply food for a great state. 
It must be recollected, in this connection, that 
the great mineral wealth of Arizona will call 
for and amply repay for the redemption and ex- 
pensive cultivation of all the available lands, 
and that irrigation produces immensely great- 
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er crops than the other method of planting. 
Throughout the whole of Utah, irrigation has 
been resorted to with the greatest success. The 
soil in Utah, in no place that the writer saw it, 
could in any way be compared to that of the 
bottom lands of Arizona. 

Captain Whipple, in his valuable report of 
exploration for the Pacific railroad, published 
by order of Congress, describes crossing the up- 
per part of this region, and which is watered 
by the Rio Verde and Salinas. He fully sus- 
tains me in my remarks on those rich valleys. 

The notes above referred to, in the possession 
of the writer, speak of great farming and graz- 
ing establishments scattered over the whole 
face of the territory, between 1610 and 1800, 
which produced abundaut crops of cereals, 
fruits and grapes. These statements are con- 
firmed by the testimony of Major Emory and 
his report, where lie enumerates several of the 
most extensive — by Gray, Bartlett, Parke, and 
Colonel Bonneville. Many of the ranches, de- 
serted by the Mexicans on account of the Apa- 
che Indians, have upon them large, well-built 
adobe houses, which must have cost the build- 
ers thousands of dollars. Many of these have 
been occupied under squatter titles by emi- 
grants within the last few years. Of others, 
only the ruins remain, having been destroyed 
by the depredations of the Indians, or by the 
heavy raius of succeeding years. 

The country east of the Rio Grande is a great 
plain, broken only by the Sacramento and Gau- 
dalupe mountains. Except in the towns on the 
river, there is no population. The Mescalero 
Apaches have, until lately, made settlement uu- 
safe. The establishment of Fort Stanton, and 
the activity of the United States troops, have, 
however, reduced this once formidable tribe in 
number and spirit, so that an early settlement 
of the fine country in the vicinity of the Sacra- 
mento mountains may be expected. A number 
of bold, clear streams, alive with trout and 
other lish ; a good proportion of arable land, 
and an inexhaustible supply of oak, pine, hack- 
berry, and other timber, are here found. In 
the Organ mountains, opposite the Mesilla val- 
ley, there are silver mines of great value. One 
of these, the old Stevenson mine — now known 
as the Fort Fillmore mine — has been purchased 
by New York capitalists, and preparations are 
making to develop its undoubted wealth. 

The Ilio Grande valley, including the well 
known Mesilla, contains a large extent of unoc- 
cupied arable land, with plenty of water for 
irrigation. Lately the protection afforded by 
United States troops has enabled the people to 
cultivate in safety ; and during the last year 



nearly 100,000 bushels of grain were raised is 
the valley, besides a large number of cattle 
and horses. It is worthy of remark, that the 
settlements here, although mostly Mexican, 
have been made since the United States ac- 
quired the territory, and that the lands are held 
under American title. The population is quiet, 
well behaved, and thoroughly American in feel- 
ing. It is estimated, and I believe correctly, 
that at least 50,000 people can be settled on the 
Rio Grande within the Arizona boundaries, and 
there are many attractions for the farmer and 
stock-raiser. 

West of the Rio Grande the country is a suc- 
cession of mesas or table lands, ascending gent- 
ly for nearly ninety miles to the Sierra Madre, 
and thence westward for five hundred miles, 
gradually descending until they reach the Gulf 
of California. This extensive plateau, south of 
the Gila, is broken by two well defined ranges 
of mountains, the Chir-aca-hui and Santa Rita, 
and by a number of isolated peaks, which as- 
sume something the form of a sugar-loaf, and 
are called by the Mexicans Picahos and Pelon- 
cillos. 

The sun never shone on a finer grazing coun- 
try than upon the three hundred miles west of 
the Rio Grande. The traveler has before him 
throughout this entire distance a sea of grass, 
whose nutritious qualities have no equal ; and 
the stock-raiser in January sees his cattle in 
better condition than our Eastern farmer his 
stall-fed ox. 

Ninety miles west of the Rio Grande is the 
Mimbres river and valley. Passing over the 
dividing ridge of the Sierra Madre, with so gen- 
tle an ascent and descent as to make it almost 
imperceptible, you descend into a wide and 
beautiful valley, which, at no distant day, will 
support a large population. The banks of the 
river are covered with a fine growth of cotton- 
wood ; and above the usual crossing for emi- 
grants, wild grapes and berries are found in 
great profusion. The Santa Rita del Cobre 
copper mine, of ancient fame, and a little to the 
north-west of the Mimbres, has lately been re- 
opened by a capitalist, who has already begun 
to reap the reward of his euterprise. It is 
claimed that the superior malleability and duc- 
tility of this copper must make the demand for 
it very great. The Mimbres river sinks before 
reaching the line of Mexico. Some statements, 
which I have never been able to authenticate, 
make it flow, in very rainy seasons, into Lake 
Guzman. 

The Suance or Valle de Sauz is the next val- 
ley on the line of the emigrant road. The wa- 
ters of this stream are very limited and inter- 
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mittent. As it approaches the Gila the valley 
becomes better, but it will never be available 
for extensive agriculture. 

The San Pedro river and valley, 250 miles 
west of the Rio Grande, is, par excellence, the 
agricultural district south of the Gila. The 
valley is wide, very rich, and considerably over 
100 miles in length. There is, near the junc- 
tion of the San Pedro with the Gila, and at the 
mouth of the Arivypa, a most beautiful and 
fertile region. A fine growth of ash covers the 
valley. The Santa Rita mountains, which se- 
parate the San Pedro and Santa Cruz, contain 
inexhaustible supplies of pine and oak, besides 
untold millions of the precious metals. A mili- 
tary post of four companies at the mouth of the 
Arivypa would open this entire country to set- 
tlement. 

Still following the emigrant and mail road 
fifty miles, wc conic to the old Mexican town 
of Tucson and the valley of the Santa Cruz. 
Like most of the streams, the Santa Cruz is in- 
termittent, sinking and rising at irregular in- 
tervals. A portion of this valley is covered 
with a heavy growth of Cottonwood. The 
mountains in the vicinity contain pine and oak, 
and the extensive tracts of grazing lands, south 
to the Mexican line, are covered thickly with 
the mesquit — the best fuel in the world. The 
town of Tucson now contains about a thousand 
inhabitants. It once had three thousand, but 
the Indians, who desolated the whole of the 
territory, had driven away all but about two 
hundred at the time of the Gadsden purchase. 
Nine miles from Tucson, as you go up the val- 
ley of the Santa Cruz, is the old mission church 
of San Xavier, to which I have alluded else- 
where. It is still surrounded by a Papago In- 
dian village, a few tame Apaches, and a few 
whites also live under the shadow of its tow- 
ers. Incredible as the statement may seem, the 
church of San Xavier, with its elaborate facade, 
its dome and spires, would to-day be an orna- 
ment to the architecture of this great metropo- 
lis. No better evidence is needed of the re- 
sources and former prosperity of Arizona than 
is to be found in the now deserted missions of 
San Xavier and Tumacacori. 

The town of Tubac, fifty miles south-east of 
Tucson, which now boasts a population of sev- 
eral hundred, was entirely deserted up to 1855, 
when it was re-occupied in part by the Sonora 
Exploring and Mining Company. They claim 
the town, and have given permission to a num- 
ber of emigrants to occupy the old houses, and 
build new ones. Over what was once the tow- 
ers of the barracks of the Mexican troops, now 
floats a banner bearing the arms of peace, a 



hammer and pick, the insignia of the company ; 
and in the rooms beneath, which once echoed 
to the tread of the successful Apache fighter, 
are now sold the calicoes and cotton goods ot 
Lowell, and all manner of Yankee notions. The 
great Iluntzclman mine, the mines of Arivaca, 
Sopori and Santa Rita, arc within a circle of 
twenty miles from Tubac. 

Three miles from Tubac is the mission of Tu- 
macacori. Its venerable walls now shelter po- 
litical exiles from Sonora, and a few enterpris- 
ing Germans ; and its rich lands are cultivated 
by the American squatter. Twelve miles far- 
ther up the Santa Cruz is the Rancho of Cala- 
bazas, claimed as the property of the Gandara 
family, of Sonora. The extensive buildings are 
occupied by American families ; and the black- 
smith's forge is installed in a room once dedi- 
cated to more delicate uses. 

The Sonoita valley, which opens into the San- 
ta Cruz, near Calabazas, is the only one in any 
degree protected by the United States troops. 
It is about fifty miles long, in no place exceed- 
ing a mile in width, and generally much nar- 
rower. When I passed up it to Fort Buchanan, 
the whole valley was golden with grain. On 
several of the farms two crops were raised last 
year, wheat and corn, wheat and beans, and 
other vegetables. The farmer during the past 
year found a ready market for his produce, his 
purchasers being the troops and the Overland 
Mail Company. This valley is almost entirely 
occupied by an intelligent and adventurous 
American population. 

The Santa Cruz and San Pedro approach each 
other near the Mexican line ; and by way of 
Santa Cruz, a Mexican town at the head of the 
valley in Sonora, you can pass from one to the 
other with ease. The whole region between 
the Rio Grande and the Santa Cruz is broken 
with conical-shaped hills and mountains, called 
by the Mexicans peloncillos. At the foot of 
these hills are found springs, which afforded 
water to the immense herds of cattle and horses 
which once covered the country ; and at many 
of these springs are found the ruins of build- 
ings occupied by the herders. The hills are 
covered to the top with the gramma, and other 
nutritious grasses. 

Twenty miles east of the Sonoita valley, and 
just north of the town of Santa Cruz, is one of 
the richest silver regions of Arizona. 

The Wachupe mountain is believed to be in- 
exhaustible in silver. The San Antonio and 
Patagonia mines, lately opened, promise a rich 
yield to their owners. One of these is of espe- 
cial value, yielding, besides a large percentage 
of silver, 53 per cent, of lead, which is pur- 
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chased readily by the surrounding mining com- 
panies, to be used in reducing their ores. 

The once celebrated Compadre mines, lately 
re-discovered, arc in this vicinity. The present 
fortunate proprietors found them after long and 
painful search. The shafts were found carefully 
concealed, partially filled with rubbish ; and 
thirteen furnaces in tolerable preservation, 
prove how extensively the mines were once 
worked by the Spaniards. Here, as in the whole 
of Arizona, the work of prospecting and ex- 
ploring has but just begun. The ores of this 
district are principally argentiferous galena. 

West of the Santa Cruz, and south of the 
valley of the Gila to the Colorado river, the 
territory is generally an irreclaimable desert. 
Its mountains abound in the precious metals, 
and a sufficiency of water for mining operations 
can usually be obtained without exorbitant ex- 
pense. The celebrated Ajo copper mine, now 
known as the Arizona copper mine, is in this 
district. 

The valley of the Qila river, whose waters, 
flowing from east to west, divide the territory 
nearly in the centre, 400 miles long, can in most 
places be brought under cultivation to a greater 
or less extent. 

Since the discovery of gold, a number of 
(arms have been opened, and hundreds of acres 
of rich land put under cultivation. The Gila 
empties into the Colorado, 25 miles above the 
head of the Gulf of California. It is well to 
observe here, that the difference in soil in differ- 
ent latitudes has not been sufficiently appre- 
ciated. The same soil which, under the climate 
of Oregon is barren and worthless, becomes, 
under the more genisd sun of Arizona, fruitful, 
and, when irrigated, produces the same extra- 
ordinary crops as California. 

The land cultivated by the Pimos on the Gila 
seems inexhaustible. Year after year they cul- 
tivate the same crops on the same land with 
nothing but water to enrich it, and there is no 
sign of failure. 

The valley known as La Florida, near the 
mountain of the same name, in longitude 109°, 
is worthy of especial mention, as having at its 
head the ruins of a once flourishing town. A 
large population will again occupy it at no dis- 
tant, day. But little is known of the country 
north of the Gila. It is very mountainous, but 
contains several valleys of considerable size, 
nearly all of which bear the impress of an an- 
cient and superior civilization. The principal 
northern tributaries of the Gila are : the Sala- 
do, the Tuberoso, the San Carlos, and the San 
Francisco, (sometimes called the Alamos.) The 
Salado, according to my informant, Mareial, an 



Apache Chief, has six small branches — four 
flowing from the east, two from the west. The 
Salado is the largest of all these streams, and 
has its source about latitude 34° in the Sierra 
Blanca. 

On all of these streams the Apache Indian 
cultivates crops, principally of corn. The band 
known as the Coyetero, Pinal, or Sierra Blanca, 
cultivate most, although they have had the 
least intercourse with the whites. 

The Indians of Arizona are best classed as 
friendly and hostile. The friendly Indians are 
the Pimos, Maricopas, Papagos and Yumas, with 
a few scattering miserable tame Apaches. The 
Pimos and Maricopas occupy a beautiful and 
fertile tract on the Gila, 180 miles from its 
junction with the Colorado. A brave and hos- 
pitable race, they live in villages, and cultivate 
the arts of peace. Their regular fields, well- 
made irrigating ditches, and beautiful crops of 
cotton, wheat, corn, pumpkins, melons and 
beans, have not only gladdened the eye, but 
also given timely assistance to the emigrants 
who have traversed Arizona on their way to 
the Pacific. The costume of the Pimos is ex- 
tremely simple, only covering their Ioias, and a 
small straw hat, except in the case of the chiefs, 
who wear a sort of pantaloon of coarse cotton 
cloth. The Pimos and Apaches wage heredi- 
tary and fierce war, in which the Pimos arc 
generally the victors. So high were their ser- 
vices valued by the Mexican government, as a 
barrier to the incursions of the Gila Apaches, 
that whenever they visited the Mexican towns, 
the authorities treated them with marked hos- 
pitality and kindness. The Maricopas live near 
the Pimos, and by contiguity and intermarriage 
have become similar in their customs. The Pa- 
pagos resemble, but are inferior to the Pimos ; 
do not cultivate so much, and live in scattered 
villages in the central and western parts of the 
territory. 

The Apaches are classified under their mo- 
dern names : the Mescaleros, east of the Rio 
Grande; the Mimbrcs, Mogollones, Chir-aca- 
huis, Coyeteros or Pinaleros, Sierra Blancas, 
and the Tontos. In the order I have mentioned 
them, west from the Rio Grande, all of these 
have their homes north of the Gila, except the 
Chir-aca-huis. Velasco says these tribes have 
no fixed residence, no common society, no posi- 
tive antecedents ; they are best compared to 
the prairie wolf, sneaking, cowardly, revenge- 
ful, quick to assassinate the weak, and to fly 
from or yield to the strong. It is impossible 
for one who has not seen Northern Mexico, to 
imagine the desolation they have made in a 
country where nature has done so much. The 
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name Infeliz Sonora — most unhappy — given by 
all the old writers, is most painfully true ; from 
the Gila, in latitude 32° 30', to Guaymas, in 
latitude 28°, their ravages are everywhere visi- 
ble. Horrible as is the statement, more than 
one-fourth of the Apaches of to-day are Mexi- 
can captives, or their descendants. Not only 
ranches, and villages, and towns, but whole dis- 
tricts, have been depopulated, and the work is 
still going on. In small parties, and by differ- 
ent mountain passes, they descend into Sonora, 
surprise and attack a train of travelers or a 
town, massacre the men, and carry off the wo- 
men, with such booty as they can hastily seize, 
to their haunts on the Gila. 

The whole number of Apache warriors does 
not exceed two thousand. 1 have investigated 
this subject with probably more care than any 
other person, and am satisfied the number is 
rather under than over the truth. 

The Nevajoes are included by Velasco among 
the Apaches. They live in New Mexico along 
the 34th parallel, north latitude. 

The Yumas, the remains of a once powerful 
tribe, live on the Colorado, near the Gila ; they 
are quiet ; sufficiently agricultural to subsist. 
A few years will leave only their name. 

The climate of Arizona, except on the Lower 
Gila and the Colorado, is delicious; never ex- 
tremely hot, with cool summer nights, it offers 
great attractions to those who desire more 
genial skies than those of the North. Snow 
never lays in the winter, seldom falls ; frost is 
rare, though the nights are often cold, seldom 
freezing. The season for cultivating is long, 
fruits blooming in February and March. Cot- 
ton, corn, wheat, barley, tobacco, melons, grapes, 
peaches, and all the vegetables, yield profuse 
crops throughout the territory. The grape of 
the Hio Grande valley has no superior, and 
wine of good quality is manufactured from it. 
The rainy season in Arizona is from June to 
September, inclusive. 

Professor Henry has, I believe, demonstrated 
that no rain falls in Arizona or Sonora. 1 have 
not seen his paper, but understand it is a beau- 
tiful theory. It is much to be regretted, for 
his sake, although not for the country, that the 
facts arc against it. Cultivation in Arizona is 
by irrigation. It is believed by those who are 
capable of judging, that, with subsoil plowing, 
good crops can be obtained, and the results of 
one year are quoted in support of the theory. 
It will take a series of years to prove it satis- 
factorily to the farmer. The yield throughout 
Arizona is two crops from the same land in each 
year. 

The population of Arizona to-day exceeds 



ten thousand souls, exclusive of Indians ; two- 
thirds of it is established on the Rio Grande, 
in the towns of Mesilla, Las Cruces, La Mesa, 
Don Ana, Amoles, Santa Tomas, Santa Barbara, 
Pichacho, and the surrounding ranches. The 
American population of the territory is not far 
from two thousand — this is rapidly increasing, 
and the ensuing spring will see it vastly in- 
creased. The gold discoveries, the overland 
mail — which runs throughout the entire length 
of Arizona — the large amount of capital in- 
vested in the silver mines, together with the 
increasing movement westward of our people, 
will add largely to the already vigorous and en- 
terprising population of the new territory. 

The Gadsden purchase was not originally an 
integral part of New Mexico ; it was acquired 
years after the treaty of Gaudalupe Hidalgo, 
and was only attached to that territory as a 
temporary expedient. It must also be remem- 
bered that the Gadsden purchase, with the por- 
tion of New Mexico which it is proposed to in- 
clude within the limits of the territory of Ari- 
zona, is separated from New Mexico proper by 
natural boundaries ; that it derives no benefit 
from the present connection ; and that any op- 
position to the desired legislation arises from 
the Mexican population, which fears the influ- 
ence of a large American emigration. More- 
over, New Mexico contains upwards of 200,000 
square miles, and its organic act provides for 
its partition ; showing clearly that Congress 
anticipated, at no remote day, the settlement 
of the country by an American population, and 
its erection into several territories and states. 
The only effect of the present connection of 
Arizona with New Mexico is to crush out the 
voice and sentiment of the American people in 
the territory ; and years of emigration, under 
present auspices, would not serve to counterbal- 
ance or equal the influence of the (10,000 Mexi- 
can residents of New Mexico. New Mexico has 
never encouraged American population. 

As a matter of state policy, the organization 
of Arizona is of the first importance. Situated 
between New Mexico and Sonora, it is possible 
now to make it a thoroughly American State, 
which will constantly exert its influence in both 
directions to nationalize the other two. New 
Mexico is at present thoroughly Mexican in its 
character and vote. Sonora, if we acquire it at 
once, will be the same. By separating Arizona 
from it, and encouraging an American emigra- 
tion, it will become "the leaven which shall 
leaven the whole lump." By allowing it to 
remain attached to New Mexico, or by attach- 
ing it to Sonora, when acquired, the American 
influence will be swallowed up in the great 
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preponderance of the Mexican vote. The 
Apache Indian is preparing Sonora for the rule 
of a higher civilization than the Mexican. In 
the past half century, the Mexican element has 
disappeared from what is now called Arizona, 
before the devastating career of the Apache, 
(t is every day retreating further south, leaving 
to us, (when it is ripe for our possession,) the 
territory without the population. 

The American population is mostly concen- 
trated in the centre of the territory, in and 
near the Santa Cruz valley, and on the lower 
Gila, at the gold mines. The Overland Mail 
Company, by the establishment of their sta- 
tions at intervals rarely exceeding twenty 
miles, have much facilitated intercourse and 
travel j and the emigration of this year will 
cluster around these stations, pouring a line of 
villages across the continent ; in the language 
of the President, " a chain of American citizens 
which will never be broken." The establish- 
ment of the overland mail is not only one of 
the great triumphs of the age, but it is an ele- 
ment of civilization which none appreciates but 
the frontiersman. 

The ores of copper found in Arizona and So- 
nora, are usually the sulphurets, principally 
grey. The ores of silver are auriferous galena, 
native silver, auriferous sulphuret of silver, 
black sulphuret of silver, sulphate of silver, sul- 
phate of iron combined. The gangue is usually 
quartz or feldspar. I have before me many 
notes descriptive of various mineral localities, 
even to minuteness, but the limits of this ad- 
dress will not permit especial mention of them. 
The development of the mineral wealth of 
Arizonia has but just commenced, yet enough 
has been done to give a brilliant promise for 
the future. The Sonora Company have ex- 
pended a large capital in opening and prospect- 
ing their rich possessions. The Heintzelman 
mine — so called after the President of the Com- 
pany — bids fair to become more famous than 
any of the great mines of old Mexico. In 
a late letter it is claimed that the ores thus far 
smelted, yield the astonishing average of $950 
per ton. 1 saw this mine in September, of last 
year. About two hundred tons of the ore had 
already been extracted, and the yield from one 
small furnace was about one thousand ounces 
per week. At a cost of $30,000 the company 
have brought from San Francisco, and erected, 
amalgamating works, from which they expect 
to obtain $3,000 per day — a million a year. 
The Sopori mine, which has only been worked 
in a small way, promises also a rich yield. I 
have cut, with a penknife, native silver ore 
taken from the Sopori. 



San Antonio and Patagonia have been alroady 
mentioned, as well as the Compadre mines. 
Many others are known to exist, and their 
owners are only waiting for the protection of 
a territorial government to commence work. 
Others are deterred by want of capital. Several 
hundred thousand dollars have been already in- 
vested in mines in Arizona, and several com- 
panies are now forming. It is my profound be- 
lief that the most colossal fortunes this country 
has ever known will be made from the mines of 
of Arizona and Sonora. 

The Santa Rita copper mine, near the Mira- 
bres, has already been mentioned, as has the 
Arizona. On the Colorado, forty miles above 
the mouth of the Gila, on navigable waters, a 
copper mine is being efficiently worked. It 
promises to be inexhaustible, and, from its ad- 
vantageous position, must be immensely valu- 
able. The ore contains a per centage of gold. 
Silver has also been found on the Colorado, also 
gold quartz. On the Gila, copper is abundant. 
In fact, the Territory of Arizona seems inex- 
haustible in minerals. Iron, copper, silver, and 
gold are found in hundreds of localities. A 
plumbago mine was discovered during the past 
year. 

Quicksilver is the only metal of which no 
mention has yet been made. I do not know of 
any in the Territory, though its existence is 
probable. 

Of the great extent of the gold region of 
Arizona there can be no doubt. The late dis- 
covery of placers, or surface diggings, on the 
Gila, has long been anticipated. Emory, in 
1849, expressed his belief in its existence. 
Many an emigrant, on his way to California, 
has found "the color." Senator Gwin informs 
me that he heard of gold on the Gila from emi- 
grants at San Diego in 1849. All the frontiers- 
men and trappers unite in saying that coarse 
gold is found in the streams north of the Gila. 
Marcial, the Apache chief before mentioned, 
told me the same. 

That gold, in quartz veins, exists in many 
parts of the Territory, we know, not only from 
ancient record and tradition, but from actual 
observation and experiment. Almost every 
silver and copper vein yet opened shows, by 
close analysis, a trace of gold. In the Sopori 
mine it has gone as high as three per cent. At 
the Santa Rita del Cobre, the Mexican miners, 
after their day's labor is over in the mine, work 
the placers in the vicinity, making sure but 
small wages. Tradition tells us that many 
years since the ores of this mine were so rich 
in gold as to pay transportation to the city of 
Mexico on mule-back. A gold placer is believed 
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to exist near a Papago village, south of Tucson. 
The evidence of rich gold placers in northern 
Sonora is indisputable. Work in them has 
nearly or quite ceased, on account of the 
Apaches, but the record of their past yield is 
enormous. 

The facts in reference to the present condition 
of the Gila gold mines in Arizona are simply 
these : At a point on the Gila river, about 
twenty miles from its junction with the Colo- 
rado, and in a succession of sand hills, gold was 
discovered in September, 1858. The emigrants 
who were still on their way stopped, and, the 
news reaching California, others came in. I 
visited the Gold mines early in November, and 
found about one hundred men and several 
families. A town called Gila city had already 
been laid out, and temporary houses of brush 
and adobe were in the course of erection. 

The country at this point is not inviting, and 
there arc always, at any gold diggings, men 
who do not and will not work, and who, if they 
cannot make a living by gambling, or feeding 
upon some one else, depreciate the country. 
Gold digging is the hardest of all work, and 
very precarious in the richest mines. A man 
who is earning a comfortable subsistence at 
home should hesitate long about giving it up 
for gold hunting. The old discoveries of gold 
on the Spanish trail from Utah to California in 
1850, the later ones in Kansas, at Pike's Peak, 
and in Arizona, together with the well-known 
placers of Sonora, establish conclusively the 
fact of the existence of gold throughout a great 
belt of the continent, from north to south. 

The conclusions to be drawn from the facts 
I have thus hastily set forth are these : That 
while Arizona cannot be called an agricultural 
state, she has a sufficiency of arable land to sup- 
port a large population ; that as a grazing and 
postural region she has unsurpassed advantages ; 
but her great wealth is found in her inex- 
haustible mineral resources. There can be no 
doubt that if Arizona to day did not contain a 
single acre of arable land, her gold and silver, 
her copper and iron and lead, would some day 
make her one of the wealthiest of the states of 
the Union. 

Sonora, of which western Arizona once 
formed a part, is so closely connected in inter- 
est with Arizona that a brief mention of her 
resources and condition is necessary to my sub- 
ject. 

Sonora is bounded on the north by Arizona, 
on the east by the Sierra Madre range of moun- 
tains, which separates it from Sinaloa, on the 
south by the river Fuerte, and on the west by 
the Gulf of California and the Colorado river, 



which separate it from lower California. Its 
capital is now Hermosillo, was formerly Ures, 
and, more anciently, Arizpe. The government 
of the state is at present an absolute despotism. 

The state of Sonora, thus called by its earli- 
est people of whom we have any knowledge, 
derives its name according to the best authori- 
ties, from Sunot, an Opata Indian word, which 
means Senora, or Madam. The Conquistadores 
were treated with great hospitality by the 
Opata Indians while visiting their rancherias or 
villages. As a mark of friendship, the Indians 
strove to imitate the Spanish pronunciation 
Senora, instead of using their own word Sonot, 
from which arose the corrupted word Sonora. 

Sonora has been divided, by various writers, 
into upper and lower Sonora — into Pimeria 
Alta and Pimeria Baja — and still further, into 
the subdivisions of Arizpe Ciencguilla and Hor- 
casitas in the north, with Hostimuri Alamos 
and the Pueblas of the Mayo and Yagui in the 
south. The state formerly included Sinaloa, 
from which it was separated in 1830. It is 
said to be a part of the plan of the present 
Governor, Peschiera, to again unite these states 
as the basis of a new confederacy. 

The people of Sonora are generally docile, 
and, making allowance for the bad system of 
government and the great misery in which they 
are found, arc obedient to the constituted au- 
thorities — in fact, this remarkable docility 
amounts to weakness of character, and which 
ambitious revolutionary chiefs have taken ad- 
vantage of to forward their own views. At 
the present date, the whole country is devas- 
tated by the Apaches. Daily, from all parts, 
reports are brought in that the Indians have 
destroyed ranches, killed the inhabitants, and 
depopulated whole towns. This has been the 
case for many years, and, after so much suffer- 
ing on this account, without a prospect in view 
for the better, it is not surprising that the So- 
noranese has lost his energy of character. He 
gambles, to divert himself and pass away time, 
and, without hope for the future, he allows things 
to take their course — a thorough fatalist. Many 
become desperate, and take unlawful measures 
to better their condition. It only requires a 
skillful hand and good government to make the 
worthless Sonoranese of the present day a use- 
ful member of society. Comparatively few 
educated men arc found in Sonora — a common 
education, consisting of reading and writing; 
and I believe that in the whole population it 
does not exceed live per cent., more particularly 
in the frontier towns. A leading trait in his 
character is hospitality, and " let the morrow 
take take care of itself" is a common expression 
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in their moutlis. He will share his last mouth- 
ful, and considers it a matter of course for the 
stranger to take his place at his board. 

Solium, for the most jmrt, is mountainous, 
watered by several small rivers, abundant in 
mineral wealth ; in fact, is considered to be one 
of the richest states of Mexico. There is a 
sufficiency of agricultural land to maintain a 
large population ; but the true richness of So- 
lium consists in its mines of silver and gold, and 
the great facilities for raising stock. The mines 
at present are but little worked, owing to the 
AjKiches and revolutions, but laboring under 
all these disadvantages she is still able to ex- 
port annually several millions of dollars in sil- 
ver bars and gold dust, large quantities of stock 
to California and the territory of Arizona; also 
flour to the adjoining state of Sinaloa. 

The most famous mines and mining districts 
are those of Alamos, situated in the district of 
that name, of Jubiata, near Ilermosillo; of San 
Xavier, San Marcial, St. Teresa de Jesus of 
Kabacanora, at present worked by a French 
company, the richest mine discovered within 
the last two years; of Corral Vieja, gold, silver 
and lead ; of La Cancnsa, silver, copper and 
lead ; of La Ciitachuca las l'lanehas de Plata. 

On the opposite side of the mountain of Ba- 
bacanora, at the distance of about a league and 
a half, is found the Rial del Carmen, celebrated 
for its great mine of that name, and which has 
been worked to a great extent. It still yields 
a good profit to the Gaiubussino.* Ores are 
still found which yield from ten to twenty 
marcs to the batta. Ores — native silver, auri fer- 
ous silver, gauguc, quartz. 

This mine was worked in the first years of 
the Spanish conquest of Mexico by Hernando 
Cortes, and in later years by a company of 
Spaniards, who found a chart and description 
of the mine in the archives of Mexico. It is re- 
membered by the oldest inhabitant of Sino- 
quipe that native silver, six inches wide, was 
cut out of the vein, and melted in the refining 
furnace without more treatment than a lead 
bath. This coinjany, owing to the changes 
which took place in the Mexican territory, 
stopped work, carrying oil' with them several 
trains of mules loaded with silver ; the mine 
then partly filled with water, and the Gambus- 
sinos, who have been and are the cause of the 
destruction of so many good mines, commenced 
operations, cutting out the upper pillars and 
supports, and in a short time the mine fell in, 
leaving treasure to an enormous amount buried 



* The (laiiibtiwitio is n sort of mining filibuster, who 
works regardless of tho future of the mine. 



in the ruins; in later days shafts have been 
sunk on the same lode, worked, and ores rich 
in silver have been encountered, paying from 
fifteen to twenty marcs the nine cwt. In the 
rubbish which was thrown out of the old mine, 
a comfortable subsistence is gained by washing 
in battas — quantities of grain silver being found 
which, refined in the furnace, yield from twenty- 
five to thirty per cent, pure metal. This, and 
several other mines of Sonora, have been aban- 
doned, not from the ores having failed or de- 
preciated in value, but from the want of energy 
in the Mexican race. The mines in the hands 
of the Spaniards yielded enormous profits to 
the miner; they were men of indomitable en- 
terprise, who employed capital, science, and 
spared no expense to succeed in their adven- 
tures ; whereas the Mexican is poor, without 
energy, and too lazy to trust, or help himself. 
Formerly "Sonora the rich" was a proverb; 
now " Sonora the poor" is a stubborn fact — but 
not from the want of the elements of richness. 
These once developed, she will once more be- 
come Sonora the rich, and may be great. 

Cold dust has been found in abundance in 
the placers of San Francisco la Sienga, las 
Llanos, Ouisabaquita, St. Perfecto ; and Soni is 
famous for its gold mines, also Cocuspera and 
Baba Seco ; in the district of the Pueblo of Ou- 
curpe, gold is found in abundance ; during the 
rainy season in Baquachi district of Arispe, it 
is also found in quantities which pay well. In 
a word, Sonora, considered in a mineral point 
of view, equals, if not surpasses, the richest 
country in the known world, and only requires 
capital, peace, and a liberal government. 

The climate is good. The rainy season sets 
in in June, and lasts till the beginning of Sep- 
tember ; from this mouth until March, occa- 
sional showers fall. The cold is never severe ; 
the weather being very similar to that in Cali- 
fornia in the same months. From March until 
June is considered the dry season. The heats 
are never oppressive ; less so than in California, 
Two crojw are raised from the same land in the 
year, and which for abundance cannot be sur- 
passed — wheat, maize, beans, jieas, &c, being 
the general grain that is cultivated. Sugar- 
cane is planted in great quantities in Iler- 
mosillo, San Miguel, Ures, Kay on, Oposura, 
Saguaripa, Hucpaca, and the Bio Yaqui. A 
coarse kind of sugar is made, called panocha, 
which yields to the cultivator an excellent re- 
turn for his labor. In all parts of the state 
most excellent tobacco is raised. Cotton is 
sown by the Indians in the Rio Yaqui. 

The state is divided into nine districts, each 
being governed by a prefecto, who is appointed 
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by tlie governor, and is responsible for the good 
order of his district. The port of Guaymas, at 
present is the only port of entry. It is a small, 
but in the business part, well-built town, con- 
taining about six thousand inhabitants. The 
harbor of Guaymas is the best on the Pacific 
coast. Four miles long, with an inner and outer 
bay, it will admit ships of the heaviest tonnage, 
and the commerce of the world could be trans- 
acted at this j>ort. The entrance is protected 
by a long island, which makes it doubly secure. 

The principal rivers of Sonora are the Fuerte, 
the Yaqui, the Mayo and the Sonora. The 
Yaqui enters the Gulf of California eighteen 
miles below Guaymas. It has a dangerous 
bar, but it is believed to be navigable for light 
draft steamers to Kuena Vista, eighty miles 
from its mouth. The .Sonora river flows through 
the Arispe valley, and is railed the Garden of 
Sonora. It is almost wholly in the hands of 
the Apaches. The desolation of the dc|M>pu- 
lated towns and ranches is melancholy beyond 
description. The valleys of the Yaqui, Mayo 
aud Fuerte, are the best sugar lands in the 
world. 

Ures is a small city of about seven thousand 
inhabitants, and is situated about sixty leagues 
from Guaymas. Ilermosillo is the largest city, 
containing from fourteen to fifteen thousand in- 
habitants. It is the centre of commerce. It is 
one hundred and ten miles north of G nay mas. 
The next in size and importance is the Rial de 
Alamos, situated on the frontier of Sinaloa ; it 
contains from five to six thousand inhabitants ; 
it is the centre of a large mining district, as its 
name implies — Rial meaning town or city of 
mines. Oposura, Saguaripa, Rayon, St. Miguel 
and Arispe, the ancient capital of Sonora, are 
large towns, with populations of from four to 
five thousand each. The entire population of 
Sonora does not exceed one hundred and thrity- 
five thousand, comprising Mexicans, (Jiente <le 
razuu,) Opatas, Yaquis, Mayos, Taumales and 
Papagos ; this population, instead of increasing, 
is decreasing — the Apaches, revolutions, and 
emigrations to California and Arizona, produc- 
ing this effect; and in a few years, if some 
change does not take place. Sonora will become 
depopulated. 

Having had considerable practical experience 
on the plains, four journeys overland across the 
continent in the past four years, I was desirous 
of stating a few facts, showing the comparative 
merits of the different routes for a Pacific rail- 
road. The limits of this address will not per- 
mit, and I therefore turn from the subject, with 
the prediction that the route known as the 
southern, along the 32d parallel, is the only 



one that will be built in this generation. Every 
exploration has shown it to be, not only the 
most practicable, but probably the only practi- 
cable route. The advocates of this route point 
to the significant fact that the mail from San 
Antonio to San Diego has never once failed in 
eighteen months of operation, winter or sum- 
mer. The great overland mail makes its best 
time on the .°>2d parallel, and that portion of 
the route denounced as the worst, from El Paso 
west, has proved itself the best. Thirteen hun- 
dred miles by stage in December or January in 
less than eight days : Is there any other route 
on the continent where this can be accom- 
plished ? Not on the Salt Lake route. It is 
wholly impracticable. Not on the Albuquerque 
route, else Lieutenant Reale would not go into 
winter quarters. On the .12d parallel no winter 
quarters are necessary. It is useless to attempt 
to evade this question of climate on so extend- 
ed a route. In addition, the 32rt parallel is by 
far the most level, and has the most water at 
all seasons of the year. ( See 1 .ieutenant Parke's 
report.) The first terminus of the Pacilic 
railroad will be Guaymas, on the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia. From El Paso to Guaymas the distance 
is only about four hundred miles, at most four 
hundred and fifty. It will run across the Guz- 
man valley through the Guadalupe or some 
more southern pass to Arispe, thence to Ures, 
thence to Ilermosillo, thence to Guaymas. It 
will traverse a rich agricultural and mining 
country, and can connect with San Francisco 
and all the Pacific by steamers. A branch from 
Arizona down the valley of the San Ignacio 
would give Arizona the outlet she so much de- 
sires for her productions. It connects with the 
Texas road at El Paso, and, notwithstanding all 
the predictions to the contrary, the Texas road 
will be built. Should it be deemed desirable 
to extend at once to the Pacific, a steam ferry 
across the Gulf of California, and short railroad 
across lower California, to a roadstead on the 
Pacific, accomplishes the desired end. If these 
views were elaborated, they could be sup- 
ported by an array of evidence not to be over- 
thrown. 

In a report made to the viceroy of Spain, 
during the early settlement of the province of 
Arizona and Sonora, is found the following 
words: "A scientific exploration of Sonora, 
with reference to mineralogy, along with the 
introduction of families, will lead to a discovery 
of gold and silver so marvelous, that the result 
will be such as has never yet been seen in the 
world." The Spanish race have but touched 
these treasures. It remains for the American 
people to make good the prediction. 



